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tary standard, with its consequent unmerited effects, for good and ill, 
upon distinct social classes. 

It is difficult to understand how, in face of influences so manifest, a 
writer of Professor Foxwell's acumen can write : " Ricardo's animus 
was unconcealed ; its origin I do not know, and it would be unprofit- 
able to speculate upon it. ' ' 

Jacob H. Hollander. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Theorie du salaire et du travail salarie. By CHRISTIAN COR- 
nelissen. Paris, Giard et Briere, 1908. — 704 pp. 

In his earlier work on the theory of value, M. Cornelissen proved 
himself a formidable critic of the " bourgeois " economics, whether in 
its classical or in its modern form. Few of the orthodox economists 
of the present time have read so widely in the literature of their own 
system as Corn^lissen ; hence the only ready means of escape from 
his critique was to ignore him altogether, on the a priori ground that 
his reasoning was vitiated by his socialistic bias. Whether this attitude 
toward the Theorie de la valeurwas justified or not, a similar attitude 
toward the Theorie du salaire would be indefensible. This book is 
essentially a scholarly analysis of the facts underlying the modern labor 
problem, such as any orthodox economist, given Cornelissen's learning 
and talent for systematization , might have written. Good use has been 
made of the published material, not only of Belgium and France, but 
also of Russia, Germany, England and the United States. The Amer- 
ican reader will search in vain for the least indication that American 
material is examined through foreign spectacles. The author has also 
conducted extensive investigations of his own, the results of which are 
reported with such excellent judgment as to inspire confidence in the 
reader as to the entire work. The author's socialistic bias is, indeed, 
not difficult to discern ; but it leads to no suspicion of sophistication of 
facts or forcing of conclusions. 

The book consists of five parts. The first lays the foundation of 
the work, with a discussion of labor as a commodity (under capital- 
ism ) and of the nature of the wages contract and an historical review 
of the movement of wages in the nineteenth century. The second 
part treats of the chief theories of wages, including the wage-fund, the 
supply and demand, the utilitarian (productivity) and the cost of pro- 
duction theories. The third part analyzes the conditions of labor in 
the several trades and professions and discusses such problems as the 
differences in wages between skilled and unskilled occupations, women 
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and children in industry and the sweating system. The fourth part is 
devoted to a treatment of various special influences affecting the con- 
ditions of labor, such as the relation between the wages of industrial 
laborers and the wages of laborers engaged in agriculture, the piece- 
work and the time wage systems, prosperity and depression, labor legis- 
lation and trade unionism. The fifth part presents the author's own 
theory of wages. 

Of the first, third and fourth parts there is little to be said except 
that they are admirably executed. They contain enough new material 
to make them well worth the study of anyone who is interested in the 
labor problem. The theoretical parts, the second and the fifth, are 
controversial in their nature and can not be so easily disposed of. The 
criticism of the wage-fund and supply and demand theories need not 
detain us, since economists generally are fairly well convinced that the 
first is fallacious and the second inadequate. Indeed, it would appear 
that Cornelissen inserted a discussion of these theories only to create a 
show of comprehensiveness, as his treatment lacks heart. The discus- 
sion of the productivity theory, on the other hand, is conducted in a 
very different spirit. By fair means or foul , the author seeks utterly to 
destroy that theory. The principal charges against the theory are : 
( i ) that it rests upon a confusion of subjective and objective value ; 
(2) that it assumes that wages are determined solely by the price of 
products; (3) that it assumes commensurability between such diverse 
efforts as those of the chemist and those of the blacksmith; (4) that 
it assumes the possibility of testing the individual productivity of each 
man in an industrial enterprise, whereas technically the product is the 
result of associated efforts, complementary in their nature. Any one 
of these is a capital charge, in the judgment of our author. Of these 
charges, the third and fourth are grave, though not new. It does, in- 
deed, require an heroic imagination to represent the railway king as 
hiring labor units composed of infinitesimal fractions of president, office 
force, engineers, section hand etc. There is, however, a certain 
variability in the quantity of labor employed even by an established 
concern, and a far greater variability in the quantity of labor that may 
be employed by a prospective concern where, in the promoter's imagi- 
nation, the elements may be combined in whatever proportions may 
seem profitable. This is the only basis in reality for the productivity 
test — an adequate or an inadequate basis according to one's taste. 

There is no doubt that the productivity theory of wages, as usually 
expounded, attempts the impossible feat of reducing to homogeneous 
units diverse classes of labor. How serious this charge against the 
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theory may be, we can only judge after a consideration of the funda- 
mental purpose of the theory. That purpose is to express the fact of a 
normal equilibrium of claims of labor and of capital, an equilibrium 
dependent not upon the force of character and organization of laborers 
on the one hand and capitalists on the other, but solely upon the quan- 
titative relations of the respective factors. Whether such an equilibrium 
can exist, and whether a study of it throws light upon existing prob- 
lems, need not be considered here. It is evident, however, that the 
question of the incommensurability of different kinds of labor has no 
bearing upon the fundamental problem with which the productivity 
theory is concerned. 

The first two objections are not of a character to deserve extended 
consideration. In the writings of the Austrian school there is usually 
a lacuna, whether of thought or of exposition, between subjective and 
objective value. Most students of economic theory believe that the 
difficulty could be made to disappear if the end were worth the requi- 
site number of pages of " subtleties." The second charge, that wages 
are assumed to depend solely upon the price of the products of labor, 
rests upon a misconception of the theory. According to the theory, 
wages are dependent upon the value product of labor, but this, in turn, 
is dependent upon the quantitative relations of labor and capital. 

Our author is more in sympathy with the cost of production theory 
of wages than are most modern economists. Naturally he neglects the 
cruder " iron law." Assuming, however, that cost of production means 
that wage which, at a given time and place, the laborer regards as neces- 
sary to existence, and without which he would refuse to work, our 
author believes that cost of production determines the wages of the 
great body of unskilled workers. 

In his constructive work (Part V) M. Cornelissen endeavors to com- 
bine the utility theory of wages with the cost of production theory. 
The former explains the surplus above cost of living secured by the 
skilled laborers. It must be admitted that, in spite of some attempts at 
introducing definiteness through a marginal analysis, this theory, as the 
author presents it, is almost as abstract and contentless as that of any 
bourgeois economist. The only distinguishing feature of the theory is 
that it tacitly assumes that there is no upper limit to wages short of the 
entire product of industry. 

In Part IV the author displays very little enthusiasm for the various 
reforms that are intended to insure industrial peace. Profit sharing 
and stock ownership by employees are dismissed with scant courtesy. 
Labor legislation is treated as a useful means of removing a small por- 
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tion of the very worst hardships that the laborer endures. Compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes Cornelissen regards as a means of trans- 
forming average wages of the present into normal wages for the future 
— a highly undesirable result. 

Militant trade-unionism meets with the author's unqualified approval. 
There is a natural conflict between the interests of laborers and those 
of employers, and this conflict must find expression in industrial war- 
fare. Conciliation and arbitration may bring temporary relief, but 
permanent peace will be established only when the entire product of 
industry is absorbed by labor. Most students of the labor problem at 
one time or another cherish similar views but find themselves forced 
to abandon them. Unquestionably a conflict of interests between labor 
and capital inheres in the existing order. But the student of the history 
of social institutions has learned that a permanent conflict of interests 
often results, not in war terminated by the destruction of one of the 
parties to the conflict, but in an equilibrium of forces. Various circum- 
stances, in the last two centuries, have changed the relative weight of 
labor and property, perhaps to the advantage of the former. A new 
equilibrium is indicated — possibly one in which property will play a very 
small role indeed, but more probably one in which labor comes very 
far from commanding " the whole product of labor." At all events, 
we know that in general the rate of increase in the wages of labor, 
whether organized or unorganized, is diminishing in all the more ad- 
vanced industrial nations — some slight indication that the influences 
making for higher wages are becoming exhausted. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
The University of Texas. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief 
of Distress. London, 1909. Three volumes: 565, 343, 716 pp 

Few royal commissions have excited more general interest or have 
dealt with more important subjects than the British Commission on the 
Poor Laws, which was appointed in December, 1905, and has now sub- 
mitted its report. Three of its members were women : Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, Mrs. Sidney Webb and Miss Octavia Hill. Of the fifteen other 
members only Mr. C. S. Loch of the London Charity Organization 
and Professor William Smart of Glasgow are at all widely known in the 
United States. The remaining members represented the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, various boards of guardians etc. The commission was 
empowered to investigate either personally or through agents, to visit 
institutions and to summon witnesses. Its object was not only to 



